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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


The way narrows, and there is barely room to pass between 
the two glorious Titans, Mount Macdonald, which rises perpen- 
dicularly one mile and a quarter sheer into the air above us' 
and the cathedral-spired Hermit Mountain. Still further on is 
an unmistakable pyramid called “ Cheops.” We feel after 
seeing this pyramid of Nature, that the Cheops of man in Egypt 
will pale. Now we cross Rogers’ Pass, 4275 in altitude It 
was discovered by a Major Rogers in 1883, previous to which 
no human foot had penetrated it. The silence of these vast 
solitudes can be felt. 

After Selkirk Summit the train suddenly and swiftly descends 

a * a T !f. rn £ ing ratG ’ rushes outside the one mile shed overlooking 
the Ihcelhwaet Valley, and pulls up opposite the great glacier 

of the Selkirks. Ihe majesty of this ocean of silver ice is 
inconceivable. St. John must have had one such in mind when 
he wrote about the Great White Throne. 

At Glacier House we were supposed to have fifty minutes ; but 
suddenly the cry rang out “All aboard.” .... A thousand feet 
highei than the Peak of 1 eneriffe, and amid fertile fields, mam- 
moth trees and giant ferns 6 to 8 feet high, we drew near with real 
regret to \ ancouver (where close by the Empress steamship lay 
awaiting us in the Burrard inlet), having crossed that immense 
New \\ orld from east to west in six days, and arrived at our 
destination punctual to a minute,” or rather seven minutes 
before the advertised time, 13.30 P.M., and within an hour the 
ship weighed anchor, and we had to start without three pieces 
of baggage, notwithstanding the check system ! It reached us 
three weeks after our return to England. Crowds of Chinese 
were shouldering the baggage and the mail-bags ; the cry, “Any 
more for the shore ? ” sounded, whilst pigtailed China boys 
rushed about furiously beating gongs, to strike terror into the 
evil spirits before putting to sea ; the “ siren ” whistled in an ex- 
cruciating unearthly manner, the inlet looked its calmest — 
most Pacific ” ; and we were off in search of Niphon, “ the place 
where the sun comes from.” The last shore-sight was typical of 
the fin-du-sitcle days of this nineteenth century : as the cables 
were slipped a little girl on the quay unstrapped a “ Kodak ” 
from her shoulders, and photographed the Empress of India. 


(To be continued.) 


HEINERLE : THE PEASANT ARTIST. 

By Emil Frommel. 

1 

Translated from the German by K. IV. Bent. 

( With permission .) 

BOOK II.— STUDENT YEARS. 

Chapter II. 

THE GODFATHER’S HOME. 

Such was the godfather before whose house Huber, his wife and 
Heinerle were now standing. He came out to the entrance 
towards them, and shook hands with them. “ God be with you, 
kinsfolk, said he, “ I have seen nothing of you since Midsummer 
Day, or is it Candlemas, that I was with you ? and when you 
were last with me I cannot remember, it must be quite Michael- 
mas five years. But it’s pleasant to see you now. Take your 
coat off, father, for you have on your heavy Sunday one, and 
make yourself comfortable ; and you, Crescenz, take off your 
shoes, for the way is stony over the mountain, and that makes 
women footsore.’ Then he went down into the cellar and filled 
the little blue crockery jug, and arranged the table as daintily 
if he had learnt it under a head waiter in an hotel. In the 
meanwhile Heinerle had looked round the room, and had seen 
wonder upon wonder. It was the first time that he had ventured 
into his godfather’s house. His brothers and sisters had told 
m much * but wh at was that to seeing ? The cr re at clothes 

asT attm ^ te 1 him ab ° Ve aU thingS ’ which l°oked & as venerable 
solid gl * lldf ? ther amongst his grandchildren. It was in truth 
mah and bui h f durable wood, not of consumptive deal with a 
feetu S H ny bmding ’ Hke . the wardrobes of the present dav- 
and then ”su d deni ^ Slgh m . the first . montb s of their existence, 

exploding gun and one tf V M "i^ ™ ith the sound of an 
b g n, and one of a timid disposition draws the cover- 
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lid over his head, and does not notice until the bright morning 
that the cracked wardrobe was the miscreant. 

This one was all of good oak, and outside it was inlaid with 
stars and all kinds of figures, the posts beautifully twisted like 
the old knotty thorn stick of the journeyman of former days ; 
and the lock upon it was as bright as if it were only three years 
old, made of the best iron, and the key not moulded as the 
present ones, which, with a little rough handling, leave half 
in the lock and the other half in the owner’s figures, but so well 
wrought that one saw that the workman had had pleasure in his 
work. The whole press testified from top to bottom in its firm- 
ness, solidity, and its ingenious art withal, to the saying which 
applies chiefly to the craftsman, but in the end to every one : 
“ Everything that you do, do it from your heart.” Unfortu- 
nately there are few modern masters who put their heart into 
their work. 

Therefore Heinerle stood gazing at the great press; his 
brothers and sisters had only told him that there was a chest in 
the godfather’s room as big as Noah’s ark, and that godfather 
had preserved a vast number of things in it, but the carved 
work interested him, and the beautiful designs upon its surface. 
And from the press his attention was drawn to the bird-cages in 
the window. These were all carved alike, large and wide, and 
the godfather had made them so comfortable within that the 
little birds had their dwelling and sleeping rooms and even their 
drawing-room ; yes, one cage he had carved with a Gothic roof 
like a church, and had hung up a little bell in it, and placed a 
little musical snuff-box there which played a melody to the 
birds, and more than one learned gentleman sat within who had 
studied his subject from the beginning. On the shelf; almost up 
to the ceiling, stood portly old jugs with narrow necks, as one 
likes to have them, and the greater number inscribed with old 
mottoes. Then there were weather-glasses, some possessed 
of green-coated weather prophets who pursued their business 
on ladders ; others with long and twisted reeds and quicksilver 
in them, or a blood red fluid, all the degrees from “ storm,” 
“ steady,” “ fine,” to “ very dry,” being marked upon them ; and 
Heinerle wondered afresh beyond measure that the little men 
and the fluid in the glasses should know what sort of weather it 
would be, since his father always knew it without any glass. 
For he had something on the little toe of his left foot ; and 
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when that smarted and stung him he always said : “ Crescenz, 
look out, there will be a change of weather, it is shooting 
badly ! ’ But what puzzled Heinerle most was why godfather 
wanted all these things; why he did not let the birds fly away • 
what the weather-glasses and the great press might be for. 

fe would certainly have continued to investigate everything- 
and to reflect upon all he saw in his godfather’s room, not to say 
upon his godfather himself, had not the meal now begun. For 
he really studied his godfather without knowing it by means of 
his room, as at the present time one can study little boys and 
girls even when they are not at home. One need only go to 
the bookcase, or examine the school satchel, as the captain 
does the recruit s knapsack, to find out something of the owner’s 
nature ; or at night, when the young sleeper lies down in bed, 
one can tell by the clothes on the chair what notion of order he 
or she has. So to Heinerle, his godfather grew more and more 
wonderful the more he studied his room. 

But the mea! was on the table, and the godfather had brought 
out of his best, and when the coffee steams and the honey looks 
such a golden yellow, most people would forego philosophy, 
lhe Hubers set to work, and Heinerle was not behindhand. 
Afterwards the men filled their pipes, and Heinerle was told to 
take himself off into the garden to enjoy the fresh air, that his 
parents might talk with the godfather. The departure did not 
exactly take place with rapidity, for children are often attacked 
with a kind of paralysis and deafness, and sit as firmly on their 
chairs as if they had grown to them. At last he dragged him- 
self off slowly, for he would willingly have been present while 
his future was decided for him. He was allowed to wander 
about everywhere, except to the little gate that led to the clock- 
work machinery. 


Chapter III. 

“ THE CONSULTATION.” 

then, kinsfolk,” said the godfather, when they were alone, 
“what has brought you here? You have something on your 
minds, that I can see without your telling me.” 

“ Huber, you speak of it,” replied the Frau. 

“ Crescenz, you understand it better — you tell it to the god- 
father ; words come easier to you than me.” 

VOL. III. — no. 3 . 
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^NoTHuber,” said she, "you are the man, and the man comes 

r i. >> 

The godfather smiled, and thought that if they went on like 
that he would hear nothing in the end. So he asked F rau Huber 
to speak. She then related everything from the birth of the 
child through the whole course of his life, with many parentheses 
and digressions, and often found it difficult to get back to the 
main line of her story. And then the godfather would help her 
sympathetically out of the thicket, or the tangled maze of her 
tale in which she occasionally lost herself. At last came the 
story of the picture-dealer, at which the godfather drew in the 
corners of his mouth, and one could see that he had to control 
himself not to laugh, because he considered it unkind to laugh 
when any one in their ardour said a little too much. Finally, 
she came to her point — namely, how now for the first time there 
had been two opinions between her and her Huber about 
Heinerle’s future, and how in consequence they wished to choose 
him for an umpire, and to abide by his decision, let it be what 
it might. She would willingly allow her head to be guided, for 
she had already experienced that if one rushed on head foremost, 
and went through the wall, one’s body could not follow', and 
it generally got some harm. 

The godfather sent out two or three puffs from his pipe, 
looked at both of them with his deep blue eyes, and then said : 
“ What you say is good, Crescenz ; for what is the use of advice 
when one has determined beforehand not to allow one’s head to 
be guided. Friend Huber, ” continued he, “ I see that the affair 
does not commend itself to you, and that you have not a high 
opinion of painters. And you, Crescenz, have ambitious 
thoughts in your mind ; and the child has them also in his head ; 
that I have noticed in him. But take care lest you have kindled 
a spark which may grow into a fire, if the hay and stubble in the 
heart are caught, and which would cause you the greatest suffer- 
ing, and your Heinerle also. I have seen more of such people, 
and have learnt to know' many painters in my travels. Believe 
me, they are a suffering people, though their faces are cheerful, 
and they sit together as merrily as if it was always Sunday.” 

Then you mean that it must not be?” said Frau Huber, 
raising her eyes sadly. 

Crescenz, have you not said that you would be guided and 
give in to my counsel ? But you are not quite ready to do so 
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yet, and down deep in your heart there is something which 
contradicts it and troubles it.” 

Frau Huber lowered her eyes and was silent: The godfather 

had hit the truth, and had read her heart as if it were an open 
book. Now she felt for the first time how she and the child had 
grown to one another, and how they two in their walks through 
the quiet wood had lived in each other’s lives and shared their 
future in idea. And now the question was one of uprooting ; 
and it is thus that one first becomes aware how much more 
closely one clings to some object than one had thought before- 
hand. There may be many loose teeth in the moutli which it 
would seem easy to draw out with the fingers, and not until the 
dentist sets a man on the ground and applies the forceps does 
he know how firmly they are set. Yonder, under the crucifix 
at the foot of the Cross was written : 

“ What though the world to pieces go, 

The Cross shall still remain unshaken ; 

When the bruised soul may know 
Itself by Jesus unforsaken.” 

And under the crucifix had Frau Huber just been sitting look- 
ing up thence to the mountains. But it is one thing to sit under 
the Cross, and another to hang thereon and allow one’s will to 

c crucified ; then one looks down on the world from above in 
quite another way. 

AH these thoughts passed through Frau Huber’s mind, and 

fatb C °, , °r, y . *? Cp SlIence ’ and that was best. The god- 

ather looked kindly at her, for he saw that she fought bravely 

and such people are worthy of succour. 

I vZl 0 d V, nnt rCSC T Z; ’ Said h f’ “ y ° U have not heard me to the end. 
tu ! f T V W °° dcutter of your boy, since he has no 

Hcavenl V f f ^ ^ SOmethin 2 better in the world. Our 
yourself' kins ,C1 US dlfiferent gifts ; and you know 

K fit ” T™' T m thC f ° reSt there are not only black- 
be4in~ ] if I ° f Pf ns *°ners,who fly about therein, each one 

and thf note b of ’ n Vai "’ a “ d yCt "° tW ° have ” e sts alike, 

you must conl° ne ,S f ° ther ° f his comrades - Therefore 

all different M Cr ' T ^ ^ l ° brin ^ U P seven children, 

therefore let ! T h V n 1 ° ac more ’ 50 here the proverb applies ; 

your bird shn! f , W,th individuaII y- I will hear how 

what sort of fSh i f ^ ,° f a neSt he bui,ds for bi ™elf ; 
sort of feathers he has on his body, and how big his win~s 
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aie. Perhaps it will be necessary to let them o-iw ' 

they will have to be clipped and made shorter Th- T 
be seen. Let me tell you something : I am old - f T S °° n 
mounted the chief part of my journey here beln ‘ laVe SUr ’ 
and I am alone. Give the boy over to 2 ? ^ God > 
apprentice him to me ; it shall cost vou nnHV ^ 3 tlme ’ and 
down to the godfather’s account Oil i lmS ’ but aI1 sha11 
if they only take each oft “ ghtly Fo/Zlo' ^ 
‘-veiled far from Heaven, and the oM have Sit "°! 
there , so there they are, near each other.” 

Huber and his wife looked at each other and did not know it- 
mat J agato. Say - TheyWOUld Wi,li "^ h *ve slept up^hl 

“Are you doubtful about it?” said the godfather; “then 
consider it again. My word remains, and before I know the 
boy I can say nothing more. But Heinerle is still young and 
you will lose nothing by waiting.” 

I hen they were both contented, and promised to give their 
answer when they had decided. 

Meanwhile Heinerle had gone all round the godfather’s gar- 
den, and had thoroughly looked at the pond and beehives, and 
had reached the wicket that led to the clockwork machinery. 
But that was fastened, and the window was so thick with smoke 
and soot that he could discover nothing but a forge and various 
anvils. He sat himself upon a bench in front of the door, and 
the tired child soon fell asleep, overcome by all the fine sights he 
had seen. As before, when he spent the night at the picture- 
dealer’s, so now in "this summer afternoon, he was haunted by 
visions of the godfather’s clothes-press and weather-glasses, 
and all would have been well, had not the godfather himself 
looked so grave, and had not his white hair fluttered about so 
oddly. So he was found by his parents, and it was well that his 
brothers were not there, for they would certainly have said, like 
Joseph’s brethren when they met him at Dothan, “ See here 
comes this dreamer ! ” For something of Joseph’s gay-coloure 
little coat and the jealousy of the brothers was here alsa 

The sun had nearly set and the way home wa «• ’ 

and the godfather urged them to start on their >omev < 

So the four went together up the hU, as far as the 

sun had just set, leaving a glow behmd which still 1 P 

and of which the figure of the Savour on the cruc.hx p 


Huber gated for a long time at the crucifix and nolongeVaffte 
mountain, and her heart was at rest and u h 

godfather praying so reverentiy, she th^ht to Leff - ” 

“ With him your Heinerle will be well brought nn *u 
than with the picture-dealer.” & P’ and better 

There they took leave, pressing eacl, other’s hands ; the god 
father went down the stony path, and the Hubers through fte 
•rood. And they both spoke little, giving Heinerle hardfy any 
answers to his quest, ons, but putting him off until they were at 
home. J L 


A I THE GODFATHER’S IN GRINDBACHTHAL. 
Chapter IV. 

“ the departure.” 

“ I KNOW, O Lord, that the way of a man stands not in his 
power, and it is in no one’s might how he walks or directs his 
path.” So said the prophet Jeremiah, and he is nearer the 
truth with his decisive “ I know,” than other people are now 
with their “ I think.” For it is the opinion of all the world that 
a man can do what he likes, and although every one may not 
learn a smith’s trade, yet each one can be the forger of his own 
happiness ; and this only depends on whether a man hammers 
well or ill, crookedly or straight. There is naturally no talk of 
the One who furnishes both fire and iron, who gives the arm its 
strength, or, if needs be, deals it such a blow that the smith’s 
work is at an end. He is out of the reckoning, and beyond the 
smithy. But man thinks he is free, and yet he is not. He has 
to do with One stronger than himself in the course of his life, 
an d liberty in life and action seem to the writer to be reproduced 
tn a game of chess, where two play against each other, of whom 
one is the superior, invincible combatant. Each has his free 
m ove, and each follows upon the other; and at last the one 
compels the other to make such and such a move, until he has 
checkmated him. So is it in life as in chess, although it does 
not follow that life is a game. Man makes his move and God 
makes His, and God’s move is in reference to that made by the 
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man — that 


man that is, a piece of his gentleness — - 

yet He ever presses man more and more, and hP r°" ; a " d 
the castle, then the bishop, and leaves the hninbr ^ rom 
His aim is to checkmate the kingJ^e r C " Ppled ; a " d 

into His power. And happy is he who so Iose^the'' 0 get * 
says, ‘ I hou hast subdued me, and I have lef S ai ne and 

come ; Thou hast been too strong for me.” myse f be over- 
And then there is freedom on the side ef 
Stood not in his own might * 

course. But many thousands lose the game, and have laid down 
then arms in despair, and are checkmated by Him of Wlm •* 
™d, “It is dreadful to fall into the 

God. For no one has checkmated Him, and no one has grown 
old enough to survive the everlasting God. 

So it did not lie in the power of the Hubers nor in their mi^ht 
when they decided, after long deliberation, to give up their 
Heinerle to his godfather, and to tell the picture-dealer he 
might let the matter rest for the present ; Heinerle was not to 
come to him, but would go for a time to his godfather’s in 
Grindbachthal. For they thought at first that they ought not 
to refuse the picture-dealer, because he might consider his honour 
involved. But the Heavenly Father had made a powerful move 
forwards, and the Hubers had followed His lead. 

The wood had already become autumnal when Heinerle stood 
ready for his departure. His new clothes and boots, his song- 
book, and his confirmation certificate were packed in a great 
ticking-sack. 

Frau Huber had taken all sorts of things from the cellar and 
the chimney-place in order to please the godfather, and not to 
appear with empty hands. 

Now came the parting. From his brothers and sisters it was 
not particularly hard, for brothers and • sisters know least in 
youth what they possess in each other, and only find out in old 
age how true the Dutch proverb is, “That blood is thicker than 
water,” and are delighted to have any one to whom they can say 
everything without reserve. It was harder with his father. 

Heinerle had gone so often with him into the woo , a 
although old Huber was as silent as the wood, yet t le o> w as 
nleased to be with him, and when he took his hand on the 
homeward way, and was allowed to cai^ry his 


For in 


ird way, anu \\ <*s 

those days it did not take much to 
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happy, as it should be with all good children. And therefore it 
was very hard to him to kiss his father and say good-by. 

Heinerle would willingly have said something, but his brothers 
and sisters were standing by, and that oppressed him, and the 
father also would willingly have said something, but it would 
not come easily, so it happened that the two only took a long 
look at each other, and then separated. 

Frau Huber took the bag, Heinerle the basket with the 
sausages, and they soon disappeared into the forest. Clouds 
lay thick upon the mountain, and they both walked in silence 
beside each other. At last Frau Huber broke the silence and 
said : “Listen, Heinerle ! ” 

“ What is it ? ” he asked. 

“ You must bring no disgrace upon me at the godfather’s, and 
follow him as if he were your father.” 

“ Yes, indeed, mother, you may depend on that. But I am 
afraid of him.” 

“ Why, Heinerle ? He has never done you any harm.” 

“ His eyes are so big, and he looks at one so, as if he would 
look through you.” 

“ No man makes his own eyes, Heinerle ; God makes them. 
But a man can certainly put something into them, and much lies 
in the godfather’s eyes.” 

“ What lies in them, mother ? ” asked the little fellow again. 

“ I can’t tell you that all at once ; but only believe, that what 
shines out of his eyes is love to God and man.” 

“ Then can one see that in a person ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, one can see it ; one can see it in our pastor.” 

“ But the godfather is no pastor.” 

“ No, he is not ; but one need not be a pastor for that. It 
behoves all men to love God and man, and when there is a little 
flame in the heart it shines out at the eyes, just as one sees the 
firelight in a room through the window panes.” 

Heinerle said nothing for awhile, then he began again. 

“ Mother, listen ! Is godfather a painter, that I am going to 
him ? ” 

Here I'rau Huber was brought to a standstill. For it was just 
this about which she did not wish to speak to her boy, but to 
let it become revealed to him when he was with his godfather. 
But she had not taken into consideration that Heinerle would 
immediately ask about it. 
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soon 

<C 


:r t i m xxx ~ 

ona ii t 1 become a painter then ? ” i 
tears filled his eyes. P ' hen • he rejoined, and tl, e 

Now, for the first time Fran Lr„i_ 
was like nothing else than a fortress'^ d"^ ? loss ’ and 

that a mouse could not even get out F ,° SC f beIea S ur ed 
intended to make of him she had Quite f 7^ the godfath er 
“ Listen, Heinerle, 

what you can do, and after that we wift see wt.tVtt ZTo 

and must 1 

rSv r° - = 

me sad when I see you. e 

sorrowWIy °"' d * y ° U “ dl m ° ther ” asked Hd«rte 

They had reached the end of the wood, and were aga : n at the 
crucifix when Heinerle questioned. And that was a boon to 
I^rau Huber and her escape from the fortress. For he looked up 
again at the mountains, and let the matter drop, and she could 
rest for awhile under the crucifix, and consider. 

“ Come along now, Heinerle, it is not much further down to 
the godfather’s, but we will say good-by up here, that he may 
not notice us. Stay as long as you can at godfathers, and when 
you can stand it no longer, then come over to me and pour out 
your heart, and I will help you further, if you can't get on at 
all. But for the present it must be as it is, and we must make 
up our minds to it, you and I. And godfather is a good, pious 
man, who will keep you faithfully/’ 

Heinerle sobbed a good deal at these words, but he understood 
them better than his mother, for she hardly knew what she said, 
and therefore he was not so troubled as she thought him. After 
they had embraced each other, they went down the stony path 
to the godfather's. 


(To be continued.) 


THE “P.R.” LETTER BAG. 

{The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents^ 

Dear Ediior, I have two little girls, aged seven and eight, who are 
students in the Parents Review School. Every lesson is thoroughly 
enjoyed, but for some time our spelling did not improve. I thought of 
many plans, and as I have now found a most successful one, I venture to 
suggest it to other teachers who may also be experiencing the weariness of 
spelling. We simply adapted a well-known game. I wrote a word, say 
Mother,” in the dictation books, and after seven to ten minutes, was 
rewarded by two bright little faces handing in their books-one containing 
twenty-two words made out of the word given, and the other with twenty- 
four. . Aftei a trial of about seven weeks, the progress in spelling was 
surprising. . The dictation now consists of much more difficult words, and 
very few mistakes are made. The eyes are more accustomed to arrange the 
letters. We now take : one day, copy-book ; second day, word-making ; 
third day, dictation. ' E. S. 


Dear Editor, Might I tell your readers of a breathing drill our little 
ones take each day after Swedish exercises ? It was thought out by a 
famous trainer of several of our great actors, and he maintains that, if all 
children did it regularly, consumption would be impossible in after-life : 

First Morning. 

Stand up : heels together, hands on hips ; 

Breathe slowly up the nostrils ; 

Open, and let it slowly out by the mouth. 

Do this for five minutes. 

Second Morning. 

Stand : heels together, hands on hips ; 

Breathe slowly through the mouth ; 

Close the mouth tightly, and let the breath 
Out through the nostrils. 

Third Morning. 

Stand : heels together, hands on hips ; 

Draw up through the nostrils ; 

Bend the body forward, open the mouth, 

And let it out saying, Ah ! the whole time. 

Do each one five minutes, but nevermore than one a day. 


Vita 


